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& LET'S CHAT & 


RECIPROCITY AND CO-OPERATION 


It cannot be too often stated that the HALF-CENTURY repre- 
sents a distinct departure in the field ef Colored journalistic endeav- 
ors, and that its prime reason of being is to ferret out new roads of 
progress, new methods of business, new ways of advancement, new 
avenues of service. 

In its temperament, the HALF-CENTURY is neither staid nor 
sensational—neither conservative nor radical. Happy is that organ 
“of the people, by the people, for the people” that can find the middle 
ground and not be diverted to either extreme. 

The time has come in the development of the American nation 
for the Negro to show himself unafraid and competent to launch out 
unaided in the establishment of new and needful enterprises. We 
cannot be suckling babes forever. Even our good mothers found it 
necessary to wean us from the paps. 

We must “learn to do by doing.” Only thus will we ever get 
out of the rut of self-satisfaction—the rut of unprogressiveness. Only 
thus will confidence come to us who dare—to us who venture—and 
the door of opportunity open wider for the rising generation—for 
even the generations that are yet to arise and call us blessed. 

In his “FESS SAYS:” this 
month, the Professor in a very timely 
and inspiring article calls attention 
to a great and fundamental need of 
the race to-day—the need of Vision. 
As stated therein. Vision compre- 
hends an Aim—a glorious height, a 
burning ambition, a wonderful faith 
and a still more wonderful courage. 

We are the architects of our own 
fate. Let us “hitch our wagon to 
the stars.” Let us fight the battles 
of life, not as weaklings, seeking the 
path of least resistance, not as wards 
seeking charity and favors, neither as 
the snivelling, fawning creatures that 
seek the crumbs from their masters’ 
tables—but as noble and true-born 
men, striving to add to the sum total 
of human happiness, to the wisdom 
of the ages and to the greatness and 
perpetuity of the race. 

The HALF-CENTURY puts it- 
self on record as seeking the middle 
ground of “living peaceably, if pos- 
sible, with all men,” as being not in- 
consistent with these high and lofty 
aims. It does so with a profound determination, born of confidence 
in his ability, to inspire the Negro to do greater and bigger and better 
things than he has ever done in his half-century of freedom, that 
through the building up of various and needful enterprises he might 
share in the larger purposes and things of life to which all men are 
ordained by a just Creator. 

With these cherished objects we believe our readers are in full 
accord and sympathy. That its mission may be a lasting success, 
that its circle of readers may grow larger and ever larger, that ten 
million persons may come into menthly possession of it, we ask 
reciprocity and co-operation on the part of all present readers, that 
each one will show the magazine to his friends, urging them to become 
yearly subscribers, thus manifesting a loyal appreciation of racial 


endeavors and hastening the blessed work of salvation and redemp- 
tion. 


| Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIL., 


' under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
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8 OUR MONTHLY FEATURES & 


FICTION 
“Faithful Unto Death” 

This story is but another evidence that proves the popular rec- 
ognition accorded Caroline Lamar as a clever artist and master of 
her craft. <A tragic story, it will nevertheless lead the emotions 
through all the phases from sorrow to laughter. You will sympa- 
thize with Ratler Patterson—poor old fellow—disconsolate over the 
death of his master. His tragic deat’ will well the tears into your 
eyes, and then— But only Caroline Lamar could turn the trick so 
neatly. Booked to be one of the masterpieces for future reference. 

Miss Lamar writes: “Ever since I was a little girl—a decade 
ago—lI’ve tried to write. I’ve given birth to so many brain chil- 
dren—good, bad, ugly, beautiful. I’ve ¢uffered, rejoiced, hated, 
loved and sorrowed with them until I’m as old as the oldest and as 
young as the youngest of them.” 

But concerning “Faithful Unto Death,” our readers will be 
interested to learn from Miss Lamar that the story “is almost wholly 
true.” And she adds: “Ratler Patterson really lived, and the old 
man, and Mame, and the little sister, and Caroline.” 

Pioneers For Love 

Shedrick James Reid needs no introduction to the great fiction- 
loving public as a writer of popular 
and thrilling stories. He is known 
everywhere as the producer of strong- 
arm fiction, and he invariably suc- 
ceeds in making something happen 
when he “sits down and takes his pen 
in hand.” 

The hero of his story appearing 
in the HALF-CENTURY this month 
is sent on a fool’s errand by a seduc- 
tive villainess who has enchanted and 
beguiled him and drugged his sensey 
to sleep; but— 

“Lo! the stinging, foxy vampire, 
Like a wasp she buzzed and stung him!” 

Herbert Chandler comes within 
an inch of losing his life, but makes 
his get-away with the aid of a Pack- 
ard and the heroine whom he has 
fairly kidnaped and dragged into the 
car. A story guaranteed to hold you 
breathless with interest from start 
to finish. 

Aunt Jemima’s Will 

Marie Jordan, the author of that 
classic bit of verse which appeared 
in our March issue—‘“Love Su- 
preme”’—has displayed consummate skill at characterization in her 
short story this month. Quite a young lady—and a little lassie at 
that—it goes without saying that there is a bright future indeed for 
her in the field of high-class literature. With such writers as Marie 
Jordan, Maggie Shaw Fullilove, Jesse H. Ferguson, Caroline Lamar, 
Shedrick James Reid, and others, the future of the Negro in the 
world of belles-lettres can be depended on to rest secure and safe. 

Next Month 

Maggie Shaw Fullilove, that peerless satellite in the contella- 
tion of Colored literary writers, author of NAVY BLUE VELVET, 
is booked for another appearance in the HALF-CENTURY. “SER- 
MONS IN STONES?” is a brilliant ~ad entertaining story that will 
begin in the May number. Jesse H. Ferguson is also booked to ap- 
pear as the author of IF MONEY WERE ALL, and Annie Pear! will 
also star in “EXPRESS YOURSELF.” 


By Shedrick J. Reid 


Madam F, Madison 
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exact, but Beautie Hamilton knew 

that she would have to walk every 

step of those five miles; not that 
there would be no passing conveyance 
that could give her a lift, for many au- 
tomobiles would pass her before she 
would reach her destination, but all of 
them would be driven by white men 
who would barely sound their horns 
for her to clear the road. 

The first automobile that pas-:ed her 
came within five inches of running over 
her. All the pleasure of her journey 
was destroyed by this ineident, and 
she was half inclined to turn back, 
but remembering that the road was 
as safe now as it would ever be for 
some months to come, she went nerv- 
ously on her way wi-hing a thousand 
and five times that she possessed an 
automobile of her own, the advancing 
of the warm July morning adding fuel 
to her wish. 


ig was a long walk, five miles to be 





Beautie could make a Rip Van Winkle 
cabin look as restful as a mansion 
and an Oliver Twist meal taste like 
a king’s dinner. 


Beautie was just deciding what sort 
of dress she would get when she got 
to the little country station of Bruns- 
wick, wien ssuddenly from around a 
bend in the road a huge, black roadster 
shot into view emitting the most hor- 
rible nerve-racking noise she had ever 
heard. Instantly she leaped into the 
air like a surprised rabbit. She landed 
running on her feet. A barbed wire 
fence along the road was the only thing 
that prevented her from doing a mara- 
thon across that field, for the roadster 
was ‘bearing down upon her with a 
suicidal rate of speed. The recoil of 
the wire sent Beautie back stunned and 
panting into the road. 

With a jarring screech of brakes the 
car came to a stop alongside of her. 
At the same moment a young Colored 
man—he was a tall, black, athletic 
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PIONEERS FOR LOVE 


By Shedrick James Reid 





The Author 


young man, with a pleasant face; e 
pair of goggles hid his dark, steady 
eyes from Beautie—leaned from the 
car and hurriedly demanded: 

“Do you know the way to a little 
place called Brunswick?” 

Beautie was so shaken up she could 
not reply immediately, but stood and 
regarded the young speed demon with 
fast kindling resentment in her eyes. 

“What’s the matter girl, are you 
stone deaf? Can’t you answer a civil 
question?” and he tugged irritably at 
the goggles over his eyes, and pulled 
his motor cap farther down on his 
close-crypped head. To be regarded 
as deaf, or even as hard of hearing 
was one thing Beautie could not stand. 

“Yes,’ she ground out, in icy tones 
“I know the way”— she got no far- 
ther. The moment she said yes, the 
young man began opening the door, 
and when she said, “I know,” the young 





\ thrilling story of love and dare-deviltry in’ which 
rowdster figures prominentl!y in a dashing escape and the kid 
napping of a woman, In this stery., you will enjoy the thrillins 
adventures of Herbert Chandler and Beautie —the szirl with “a 
healthy body, a healthy appetite, a firm mouth with two rows 
of pearly white teeth to satisfy that appetite ino a beeemins 
manner, enough black hair to hide her ears if she cared to do 
so, and a complexion of the high-brown variety.” Another one 
hy the same writer soon 





with a mighty jerk throwing Beautic 
on his shoulder. She required no sec- 
ond command to throw her arms about 
his neck. 

In another minute a fork of the road 
loomed up in front of them. The ca: 
slacked speed, and the young man ask- 
ed her which road must he take. 

“Stop, stop I say and let me get 
out,” screamed Beautie, as she pr2s-e 
both of her hands to her breast. 

“What’s the matter now? Takin: 
cold feet?” 

“No, but I am hurt, you ran me int 
some barbed wire with your old car. 
Oh, O—oo,” she sobbed; “how my breast 
hurts.” 

“By jove,” the man ejaculated, anc 
brought the car to an instant stop. 

“Get out,’ he quickly ordered, like 
a man who has a disagreeable task to 
perform, but is anxious to have it ove: 
quickly as possible. He took a 


as 








Spring- Time 


BY FRANKIE CARTER DEBERRY 


Comes the bright spring-t 
Throwing her robe of wo 


ime, crowned with flowers, 
ndrous green 


Over the earth with glittering sheen, 
Gorgeous under the sunlight’s gleam, 
Varying its charms through the sunny hours. 


Down in the garden the 


pee-wee sings, 


Flitting anon from tree to tree, 


Singing of April skies in 
Singing of love that’s bou 
Joyously as on the bough 


his glee, 
ndless and free, 
he sings. 


Sweet is the odor ofélossoming trees 


Over the woodland and m 


eadow fair, 


Diffusing itself in the free, pure air, 


It makes us forget every 
While streaming out on 


want and care, 
the evening breeze. 








man shot out his arm with a masterful 
curve, and quickly drew her into the 
car beside him. With a loud bang he 
closed the door, released his clutch and 
the car leaped up the road like a frac- 
tious hon:e. 

Beautie screamed, but the wind drove 
the sound down her throat. The car 
was doing forty miles an hour now, 
end picking up speed at each throb of 
the engine. 

“Throw your arms around my neck,” 
the young man thundered in her ears. 

Beautie hesitated. 

The car flew over a large rock, anc 
for the second time in as many minutes 
Beautie went up in the air. With an- 
other masterful curve of his arm the 
young man drew her down beside hin 
The interruption caused the car to veer 
crazily from the road, but the young 
man clasped his hands to the wheel 
and the car shot back into the roa: 


small box from the car and hastily un- 
locked it. Beautie stood watching him 
curiously. 

“Now let me fix you up,” he said, as 
he took from the box a bottle of heal- 
ing oil and a roll of adhesive plaster. 

“Stop that,” Beautie commanded, as 
he held out his hand toward her boson 
“Don’t put your hands on me.” 

“Young woman, don’t waste precious 
time arguing over trivialities. There 
is a mob of fifty or more men on my 
trail this very moment, you must pity 
me and show me how to reach Bruns- 
wick.” Beautie gazed in his blood-shot 
eyes, and that was enough. She knew 
that he was in trouble, and her heart 
went out to him. 

“It is all right then,” she whispered 
in a faint voice. “I can bear the pain 
a while longer.” 

“It won’t take long,” the man re- 
plied and went to work. 








“Do you know anything about the 
Paducan and Memphis Highway?” he 
asked, as he deftly applied the vil to 
the wounds. 

“Yes, I know about it. We moved all 
the way from Kentucky over the Pa- 
ducah and Memphis Highway.” 

“What a blessing! Well, young lady, 
I guess you are in for an all night ride 
with me. You must p‘lot me out of 
this God-forsaken country, and when I 
cross the Ohio, you may bid me good- 
bye. My name is Herbert Chandler. 
It would take too much of my tim® to 
tell you how I got into trouble, but I 
hope you will trust me, and show me 
how to get out of this dirty hole.” 

“Yes, I will trust you. Let us go,” 
Beautie replied. 

“But you haven’t told me your name,” 


he reminded her, almo-t_ tearfully. 
Beautie told him, and they were off 
again. 


Herbert and Beautie had been driv- 
ing rapidly now for five hours, and 
the monctony of travelling was begin- 
ning to leave its mark on both of them. 
They were some miles noth of Dyers- 
buig now and Herbert ti.,ught that it 
would be safe to take a short respite 
from their rapid travelling. About this 
time Beautie began to think clearly— 
something she had not done sinze she 
ran into the barbed wire fence that 
morning; and as she thougt.t, the more 
su:picious she became of Heibert. 


Probably he had stolen this car from 
some garage in Memph's, anil by an 
adroit tale, had gotten her involved in 
They 


the affair. Were nearing a 





He saved her from confessing she was 
not sorry by pressing a long kiss 
on her quivering lips. 


small country town now, and she told 
Herbert to stop here as she wished to 
purchase a few things. Herbert did 
not altogether relish the idea of their 
stopping here, but she was obdurate; 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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UNT JEMIMA WILKINS had 

never married—but on one 

occasion came’ very near to 

it. At the age of thirty she 
had become engaged to an old bachelor 
who had seen her home from church 
several nights. She had also accompan- 
ied him to a camv-meeting and a cir- 
cus, and in all probability a marriage 
would have resulted had they not fal- 
len into a dispute over some trifling 
matter. Both were “sot” in their opin- 
ions, and after some heated arguments 
the bachelor left the maiden all for- 
lorn. 

Later Aunt Jemima received a letter 
from a lawyer in a distant state in- 
forming her that her old suitor of 
twenty years before had recently died 
and left her $50,000 by will. The news 
of Aunt Jemima’s windfall threw the 
little village of La Centre into an agi- 
tation that didn’t quite down for 
months. 

Of course, nine-tenths of the people 
hoped it wasn’t true, but the lawyer 
quickly proved up her claim and in a 
short time handed over to her the cash, 
and then the same nine-tenths of the 
people made a change. Aunt Jemima 
was exalted to the post of honored 
guest. 

By the end of the week, everybody 
who knew the old maid had called to 
congratulate and advise her. Some 
came who had never spoken before; 
some to borrow money. 


She was sought after day and night 
by peovle itching to get their fingers 
on a portion of that money. Brother 
Joe wanted to build a new barn and 
buy four more cows, his wife had set 
her heart on a seal-skin coat, and the 
Rev. Johnson had been hoping to raise 
money enough to build a Baptist church. 

In svite of all the fuss being made 
over her, Auntie did not lose her head. 
The first thing she did was to buy her- 
self an alpaca dress and a bonnet not 
more than three years out of style. 
She resolutely refused to either give 





Ever had the experience of veing poor and nobody paying 
you the least attention—and then suddenly getting rich and ev- 


erybody making a fuss over you? Of course, you knew they 
weren't fussing over you for what you are but for what you had. 
“AUNT JEMIMA’S WILL” is a story with a human iuterest 
appeal that develops humorously how Aunt Jemma treated this 
class of people, teaching them a practical lesson. By a young 
lady who shows wonderful capacity and ability as a writer of 


fiction as well as poetry. 


AUNT JEMIMA’S WILL 


By Marie Jordan 





The Author 








The news of Aunt Jemima’s windfall 
created an agitation that didn’t quiet 
down for months. 


away or loan a dollar, but after a while 
she made an announcement. 

As the money had come to her by 
will, she had resolved that it should 
go to others in the same way. The doc- 
tors had told her that she was likely 
to drop dead any moment and she could 
not expect to live over four or five 
years. 

During this time, two or three 
spruce-looking widowers came “spook- 
ing around” to talk marriage. All these 
she quickly turned away. 

She had the best pew in the church 
and the politest attention was paid to 
her when she called at the vost office; 
for everybody had made up their minds 
to be remembered in Aunt Jemima’s 
will. 

At her death; the town turned out 
en masse, making hers the largest 
funeral in Jackson County. The wo- 
man had made her will and was dead, 
but it seemed as if some of the people 
expected she had made some provisions 
in her will for all who attended the 
funcral. 

The funeral moved on slowly and 
after the remains had been consigned 
to its last resting place and the last 
hymn sung, the mourners returned to 
their homes. 

The executors named did not live 
in La Centre, but they appeared in due 
time to make known the provisions of 
Aunt Jemima’s will and testament. 

“First,” read the document so long 
waited for, “I give and bequeath to 
my brother Joseph the sum of $1,000, 


but as I drudged for his family eighteen 
years without pay, I direct my execu- 
tors to put in a claim for $1,500 as an 
offset. 

“To Mollie Wilkins who hardly ever 
gave me a kind word until I got my 
money, I give my three best dresses, 
minus the sleeves and buttons. 

“To Thomas Jenkins, the champion 
loafer, I give $1,000 on condition that 
he stop loafing for a year and work 
three days a week for the same length 
of time—his earnings to be given to his 
wife. 

“To Mary Jane Trollop who is gen- 
erally so busy gadding about from 
house to house that she has not time 
to keep the buttons sewed on her chil- 
dren’s clothes and their stockings 
mended, I give and bequeath the sum 
of $10 with which to buy one gross of 
assorted buttons and six pairs of stock- 
ings and to hire some competent wo- 
man to repair her said children’s gar- 
ments. 

“To Rev. Johnson, J leave the sum of 
$5,000 with which to build a new Bap- 
tist church, but I direct that before 
coming into possession of it, he shall 
preach ten sermons, during which no 
one shall fall asleep, and that he shall 
never attempt to sing in public again.” 

There were about fifty bequests in 
all, but there was only one in the fifty 
without a proviso and that read: 

“To Sam Williams who once helped 
me over a mud-hole without asking 
why I never got married and who didn’t 
recommend a cure for wrinkles, I be- 
queath the sum of $5,000, and may he 
live long to enjoy it.” 

The rest of the estate was left to a 
home for old women. 

Before reading the will, veople said 
she was in heaven talking to an angel. 
After ‘reading, it was announced by 
the same voices that it was not heaven 
but a very different place; not an 
angel, but a personage who is pop- 
ularly supposed to be equipped with 
horns, hoofs and, a tail. 





‘““FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH” 


By Caroline Lamar 





ATLER PATTERSON’S heart 

was broken. My father and 

my mother said so—and they 

knew. We children said so— 
and while we did not know, we be- 
lieved it because they said so. 

Everybody far and near knew, when 
death claimed my dear old grandfather, 
that Ratler Patterson’s great loving 
heart broke. 

Day after day, night after night, he 
sat beside the old man’s bed—never 
eating, never sleeping — patiently 
watching, eagerly waiting for a gleam 
of recognition in the eyes which never 
gazed at him save with tenderness and 
love unspeakable. None came. 

And when the last breath had de- 
parted—when the hands that had so 
often caressed him fell limp and life- 
less outside the big four-poster—Rat- 
ler- Patterson’s heart broke. 

My mother tried to comfort him,—my 
father «nd Mame—it was no use. My 
little baby sister went up to him, her 
large pathetic eyes brimful of tears. 

“Ratler Patterson,” she said in,that 
soft sweet voice that was ever her 
greatest charm, “don’t geeve so ’bout 
dampa; he ain’t tummin’ back no 








The story of a faithful old slave—pitiful and tragie all the way through, yet 


immensely funny 


when you reach the end. By 


a popular writer who will now 


be a regular contributor to the HALF-CENTURY. 





more, I know: but you have dot us! 
We lub you, too—we ain’t dead.” 

Ratler Patterson gazed at her in 
cumb agony, but seemed not to under- 
stand. I was very, very sorry for 
him—but I could not help laughing; he 
was so old, so ugly, so funny-looking 
with his’ little weazened face, small 
squint eyes and straggling gray hair. 

Like a Roman sentinel he kept guard 
beside the old man’s bier, moaning and 
groaning like one in pain. The day of 
the funeral he mounted the hearse be- 
side the driver—so weak and stagger- 
ing was he, we feared he would fall. 
Poor old fellow! Poor, dear faithful 
old Ratler Patterson! His grief was 
pitiful to witness. 

I can see him now—his shaggy gray 
hair falling over almost sightless eyes 
—his toothless mouth half open, gaz- 
ing from one to the other of us in 
questioning wonder as the grave-dig- 
gers covered up his beloved master. 
For two weeks he wandered aimlessly 


from room to room—always watching 
—always waiting—always listening— 
for the return of the dear old man. 

One day when he seemed too weak 
to stand, I brought him a delightful 
piece of broiled steak, brown gravy 
and rice. Down on my knees beside 
his bed, I coaxed him to eat one mouth- 
ful. 

“Ye dun coax dat fool long ’nough. 
Ef he wanter die, let him die. I’se 
plumb worn out wid his grebeing an’ 
airs an’ one ting an’ anoder,” Aunt 
Tena said, impatiently pushing the 
plate aside. 

But we children were determined 
that Ratler Patterson should live if 
such a thing was possible. And it 
seemed that Ratler Patterson was as 
equally determined to die. He never 
even raised his head to look at the 
goodies on the plate. 

I was-ten years old then and I 
loved him devotedly. I love his kind 
devotedly yet. Gently I raised his 


head on my knee. 

“Ratler Patterson,” I said, tears in 
my eyes, “won’t you love us? Won’t 
you live for us? We love you—we will 
care for you as he did—won’t you let 
us try? He would be glad for us to 
care for you and for you to love us. 
Do try to live, Ratler Patterson.” 

Mame scooped up some rice and 
gravy in a spoon and held it close to 
his mouth. The odor of it would have 
tempted a dying man—but not Ratler 
Patterson. * 

My grandmother knelt beside him— 
that grand old lady whose heart, too, 
was broken. Gently she stroked his 
little wrinkled face, the thin strag- 
gling gray hair 

“Ratler,” she said passionately, “if 
I can live without him, you can, too— 
you must! I love you—the children 
love you—everybody here loves you. 
Will you open your eyes and leok at 
me? I am going to the place where 
they have laid him to rest. I am ge- 
ing to take you there. Come.” 

With a cry of joy,‘he fairly leaped 
towards her. It was a new Ratler 
Patterson we saw now. Again Mamo 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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HE fundamental need of the 
Negro race to-day is Vision. 
Vision is Imagination predi- 


cated on Faith, Hope and 
Love — without 
which no race 
can attain pre- 


eminent great- 
ness. 
Vision com- 


prehends an 
Aim and a Pur- 
pose — without 
which all Ways 
and Means lead 
to the Desert of 
Nowhere. 

Love is the 
Summit of Life 
—the Goal of 
all Human En- 
deavors. Love 
is Happiness. 
Love is Heaven. 
Love is Joy su- 
preme. Love is 
Eternal Exis- 
tence. Love is 
Perpetuity. 

But Love is more than a tinkling 
cymbal or a sweet-sounding phrase; 
for Love is the Greatest Aim of Life— 
a Principle born of Faith and Hope: 
and no race can be great—no race can 
be everlasting—no race can succeed in 
erecting a monumental name _ unto 
Eternity—without Faith and Hope, the 
two ingredients that constitute the very 
Essence and Expression of Love. 





The Professor 





Yea, how could Love cherish a ro- 
mantic spirit, inspired with dreams of 
a better, a kinder, a happier, To-mor- 
row, without Hope to jolly her along 
the thorny pathways of Life? And 
who among Mortals has not met and 
become acquainted with Hope, “delu- 
sive, vain and hollow” Fellow that he 
is— 


“—telling a flattering tale 


That Joy will svon return?” 


He never sees the cloud without its 
silver lining. Stern, exacting and ret- 
ributive conditions do not feaze him. 
“Never say die!” is his motto from the 
cradle to the grave in spite of oppres- 
sions and buffetings and handicaps. 
How wretched and unhappy would Life 
indeed be without his illusions! For- 
sooth— 


“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast: 


Man never is, but aiways te he 


blest.” 


And how could Love be persevering 
in the teeth of gloomy disappointments 
and bitter hardships without Faith to 
sustain and soothe her trust from 
faltering? With head high and lofty, 
his gaze upward lifted, his eyes g ow- 
ing with mighty resolve and unfalter- 
able purpose, discerning clearly what 
to other eyes is dim and shadowy, un- 
readable and meaningless, speaking al- 
ways of Courage and Confidence,—he 
sees the end accomplished and Hope’s 


young Creams realized. Forsooth, “Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” 

Without Faith and Hope—how can 
there be Love? And without Faith in 
ourselves as a Race and Hope for bet- 
ter things—how can there be Love and 
Pride and Devotion of Race? 

Love of Race—yea, Love of the 
Brethren that compose the Race—what- 
ever their physical formations or mal- 
formations, whatever their moral mis- 
givings and short-comings, can only 
come from the Inspiration of the Vision 
of Ourselves as a Great Race a-born- 
ing. 

Could we but read our Destiny as a 
Race in the Hour-Glass of Time and 
see Ourselves as the Greatest Race not 
only of To-morrow but of all Time— 
could we bring Ourselves to believe 
this implicitly, unfalterably, fervently, 
with Heart and Soul and Mind and 
Body—what Love would we not have 
for each other despite our faults? 
what Charity and Helpfulness? what 
Fellowship? what Faith? what Pa- 
t‘'ence? what words of Comradeship and 
Cheer and Courage? 

O for One who would arise and tell 
us will our dreams come true! O for 
a Prophet to arise and lead us out of 
the darkness of our fears into the 
marvellous light of redeeming Faith! 

My brethren, let us take renewed 
Courage from the history of other 
races less favorably circumstanced 
than our own, for whom the Aim, how- 
ever lofty and seemingly beyond reach, 


SNAPSHOTS FROM LIFE 


By William H. Shackleford 





FOOLS DE LUXE 


You do not have to lose your mind 
To be a great big fool; 


For all of us there is a chance 
To break the sound sense rule. 

The fellow in the bug-house may 
Not be the biggest fool, 

Sometimes he is the very guy 
Teaching the city school. 

A fool may be the well-known chap 
Who never had a thing 

‘Cept tatters—rags and holey she2s 


And Hard Luck’s cruel sting,— 


Who gets up in tLe worid at last 
And gets a little fame, 

Then looking back with eyes askance, 
Forgets from whence he came. 

The folks who used to give him thinzs 
When he was in ic tough, 

He doesn't know them any more, 
For they’re not good enough. 

‘The little church that sheltered him, 
In which he used to cry, 

Is all too small for “Mister Me,” 


So little church, “Good-bye!” 


The biggest fool in all the world 
Of whom I've ever read:— 
The chap beside himself because 
Fortune has turned his head. 


You do not have to LOSE your mind, 
Just use this as a rule: 

You may, my friend, have TOO MUCH mind, 
And be a bigger fool. 





CZRTAIN BRANDS OF FRIEND- 
SHIP 

There is a certain brand of friend- 

ship which we have studied very much 

during our career. This brand to which 

we allude is a kind of common, every- 


was nevertheless not impossible of at- 
tainment. Let us remember that His- 
tory not only repeats itself but also 
“makes us wise before the event.” 


“O Thou who lovest not alone 


The swift success, the instaut 
goal, 
But hast a lenient eye to mark 


The failures of the inconstaut 


soul, 


“Consider not my littl worth— 
The mean achievement scumiped in 
act— 
The high resolve and low resuit, 
The dream that durst not face the 
fact. 


“But count the reach or my desire, 
Let this be something in Tuy 
sight— 
I have not in the slothful dark 
Forgot the Vision and the Height. 


“Neither my body 

To earth's low ease will 
consent, 

I praise Thee for the will to strive, 

I bless Thy goad of discontent.” 


nor my soul 
yield 


“Somewhere in the bosom of Time 
there is a world of refuge for those 
who would build to glory and to ever- 
lasting permanence. And they that 
enter there must have writ. upon their 
foreheads the word ‘COURAGE,’ and 
must pronounce the magic words of 
resolve: 


“*By eternal perseverance to reach 
the uttermost realms, the overtopping 
peak in Mind endeavor; to produce a 
work that stands out pre-eminent and 
ennobling—imperishable unto the end 
of man’s dominancy.’ ” 














V illiam H. Svackleford 





day, up-and-down variety. Example: 
If you look a little better than Tom; 
if you have one more suit than he has; 
if you live in a better cottage than he; 
why, Tom’s friendship is about as high 
as the mercury in a thermometer at the 
North Pole. Now the way to make a 
friend of Tom is to have less than Tom. 
Ask him for something—beg him a lit- 
tle—don’t have as much or get along 
as well as he—then Tom can’t do 
enough for you. If Tom has a dollar, 
why, you must have only eighty-five 
cents. See? Never more than Tom by 
any means. 


If you are better looking than Lucy; 


if you change raiment twice as often 
as she; if the boys seem to like you 
very well; if you are getting along 
in tip-top style—Lucy’s esteem is about 
as stable as a snow-ball in the sun- 
shine. Now, if you wear one dress 
for months; if you are always begging 
for something; if you haven’t quite as 
much of anything as Lucy—then Lucy 
wants to lock arms and be your chum. 


Some folks like you as long as you 
do not advance beyond them. As lonz 
as your home isn’t as fine as theirs; 
just so you do not outshine them in any 
way—why, you are all right. Funny 
brand of friendship, isn’t it? 


SPEAKING AND THINKING OF 
HOME 


I am away from home now as I 
write these lines. What magic in that 
word home! I wonder what would that 
old patriarch cali home—he who in the 
days of his young manhood was— 


“a wanderer, 
The sun gone down,’—— 


a stone for a pillow, a ladder golden 
end anzels white for a vision,—I won- 
der what was home to him? Supposz 
I should call up the prodigal son. 
Couldn’t he give me a definition though! 
He knew what home was. 

Everybody who is anybody likes 
home. The diminutive Esquimau, in- 
habitant of the frigid climes where ice 
and snow form the earth’s white wind- 
ing sheet, may wander over frozen 
streams and ice-bound plains; but as 
his tasks near completion, his thoughts 
turn to the rude hut of his childhood— 
to him it is home. of 

Lo! the untutored Indian through 
densely wooded and silent plain may 
have chased his prey with tense bow 
and quivering arrow, but a magnetic 
charm sprang up at last around him, 
and as the sun sought the horizon, so 
his footsteps found the path that led 
to the place where faithful squaw and 
loved papoose awaited his coming. For 
to him the wigwam was “Home Sweet! 
Home.” 

To Adam, Paradise was home, but 
to the good among his descendants home 
is Paradise. But I must stop. You 
know! I’m going home now. Good- 
bye. 
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THE LAST WORD IN FASHIONS 








No. 103. For the woman who insists on 
n strictly tailored suit in her wardrode, 
this model is just the thing. The addition 
of pockets and buttons label it the sea- 
son’s latest. May be had in all of the 
new spring materials and almost anf color. 
Price $30.00. 

The hat is of fancy straw in navy blue 
trimmed with satin of the same color 
Price $5.50. 











No, 108 AO black gabardine sult. The 


coat las inverted plaits in the back and 
so las the skirt. A white satin collar 
relieves the black about the face, Trice 
S350, 


It takes a Puritan hat of black satin to 
reproduce this model, 


Trice $6 50 








No. 120. Did you ever see so much stitceh- 
ing on one suit? Just the same, it’s fash- 


ion’s decree. Price $59.50. 

By all means get a hat of black straw 
and satin and lay some gourra on the 
brim. Price $5.00. 








What They Are Wearing - - - mapam r’mapison 





With all the new war problems uppermost in our minds, 
it is difficult to think of clothes; but when we do tear 
ourselves away from grim realities and indulge in dreams 
of frills and feathers, we realize that a change is creeping 
into the spirit of our dreams. When we look about us, 
we see here and there unmistakable signs that a new idea 
has passed that way, leaving as it were, a trail blazed 
through the wilderness, It may be a collar, a sleeve, a 
tunic, or a waist-line, but the “blaze” is there, and we 
follow the trail. 

The war is responsible for so many things,—for the 
new narrow skirts, for the color of our frocks, for the 
shape of our hats, and for the texture (and price) of our 
gloves and shoes; to the war is due, also, the great cost 
of woolen stuffs and the resulting popularity of silks and 
satins. 

Much silk will be worn this coming season, and the new 
silken stuffs are lovely. Satin coats and wraps, frocks 
and manteaux of taffeta, evening gowns of soft liberty 
satin or crepe de Chine, afternoon frocks of all the odd 
Silken tissues, all are found in smart wardrobes, and 
we order a silken gown with no more thought than we 
give to one of cotton. 


Simple frocks these, warm enough for cold days and 
smart enough or severely plain enough for any occasion, 
will take the place of the one-piece frocks of serge of other 
and more “woolly” years. Some of the silks intended for 
these one-piece frocks are exquisite in color, particularly 
the new yellows and all the wistaria shades. For the one- 
piece dress the tendency in colors is towards bright 
hues; but for the two-piece tailleur, dark blue, pearl-grey 
and all the putty and tan shades will predominate. 


Broadly speaking, the straight silhoutte will continue; 
skirts will be noticeably narrower, jackets will be shorter, 
and an appearance of simplicity will be striven for. Per- 
fect tailoring, plain cloth and bone or self-colored but- 
tons are the striking features of nine out of ten street 
costumes. Machine-stitching is exceedingly good, but 
hand-embroidery on coats, tailored suits and even on 
“little dresses” is practically out. 


There is always much thought given to sleeves and 
collars, for a garment may be made by these two features. 
There is no question but that sleeves will be long; they 
may be loose from the shoulder to midway between the 
elbow and wrist, when they must be narrowed into a 


tight-fitting cuff; they may be straight and narrow from 
the shoulder to elbow, where they widen out and fall 
loosely at the wrist; or they may be arm tight from 
shoulder to top; but they must be long. 


The mode in blouses is ever of vital importance to the 
woman who wants her spring and summer wardrobe to 
be complete. ‘Russian blouses are still fashionable and 
doubtless will be more popular this summer than the 
transparent ones have been during the winter, for the 
dark skirts under the thin peplum produce an ugly effect. 
The most popular blouses at the moment open in front 
and are cut on conventional lines with collars of various 
outlines and long sleeves 


Shoes are always a matter of interest and the styles 
have changed very, very little. For the street, low shoes 
will have French heels and cut steel buckles, whether the 
shoes themselves are of patent kid or dull kid, mahogany- 
brown calf or ordinary kid. Buckskin will not be used 
very much this season for the very good reason that 
there is practically none to use, so slippers of white 
kid will be worn with the sports costume on the days when 
one is not wearing white kid shoes. , 








The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send descrip- 
tion and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Musical students from Wilberforce The extension division of the Kansas Business and Professional Men in One of the interesting features dur- 


University have recently given a suc- 
cessful cor. art in Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the purpose of raising funds for their 
school. 


National Negro Health Week is to 
be observed April 21st to 27th. In co- 
operation with this movement the Na- 
tional “Clean-up and Paint Up” Bu- 
reau of St. Louis is offering three 
silver cups as prizes to the community 
or committee that does the best work. 


Miss Helen Hagan appeared in re- 
cital in Tulsa, Okla., during February 
at Convention Hall. This is the first 
time that the doors of this big hall 
have been thrown open to Colored peo- 
ple. Her wonderful touch, technique, 
expression and execution were highly 
appreciated by her large audience. 


The National Negro Business League 
will meet in Chattanooga this year. 
The committee on arrangements is al- 
ready very busy with plans for the ac- 
commodation and entertainment of the 
delegates and visitors, and every indi- 
cation is that this will be a most suc- 
cessful meeting. 


On March 2nd, more than a thousand 
people gathered in Jordan Hall, Kan- 
sas City, to hear Roland Hayes the 
famous tenor. His voice was at its 
best on that occasion and showed a 
wide range, and great beauty. He 
sang Burleigh’s new song, “Three 
Shadows,” Coleridge Taylor’s “Onaway, 
Awake, Beloved,” and his own compo- 
sition, “Why Roses for You,” as well 
as a number of operatic selections, to 
the delight of his audience. 

He was assisted by William L. King 
of Philadelphia, who is touring with 
the tenor. Mr. King’s solos as well as 
his accompaniments disclosed a facile 
technique and thorough knowledge of 
the ‘piano 


Fisk University, Nashville, has been 
given $50,000 by the General Educa- 
tional Board; and another $50,000 by 
the Carnegie Corporation, conditional 
that they raise a total of $150,000 for 
a general rehabilitation of the place. 
The management will modernize the 
buildings in order to make them more 
sanitary, and more convenient for the 
students. 


More than 300 Negroes from the 
United States have been recruited in 
Canada to fight for the Allies. They 
will sail for Europe immediately. 


State Agricultural’ College, has em- 
ployed an extension agent for the 
Negro tarmers. He will assist the 
Colored people in the small towns in 
gardening, canning and poultry work. 


Dr. Spingairn in an open letter to 
the educated Colored men of the coun- 
try, urges that they qualify themselves 
as leaders, so that in the event of war, 
they will be prepared to lead their 
brethren. He further states that Maj. 
Gen. Leonard Wood, of the U. S. Army, 
commanding the department of the 
East, has promised that if 200 or more 
apply, he will organize and maintain 
a training camp for Colored men. The 
training will begin about June and be 
about the same as that received at 
West Point. 


Kansas City have organized: to estab- 
lish” a training school for Colored 
chauffeurs. They will be taught to re- 
pair autos of all kinds and all the fine 
poirts of caring for machines, as well 
as to run them. 


The Chicago League on Urban Con- 
ditions is now a reality. Their atten- 
tion at present is directed to the thou- 
sands of Colored people who are com- 
ing daily from the South. Many prom- 
inent people of both races are number- 
ed among its members. 


There are more than 700,000 Colored 
soldiers at present in the French Army, 
and they are considered the best anc 
bravest in the field. 








In a patriotic speech before a mixed gathering composed of the 
leading citizens of Louisville, Ky., on March 3, Colonel Roscoe Conk- 
lin Simmons, hailed as the greatest political crator of the race, de- 
livered a perfervid address that held his audience spell-bound for 


two hours by the magic and excellency of his eloquence. 


Among 


other things he said: “There is for me and my people but one country 


and one flag—the flag that set me free. 
tongue and no hyphen bridges or qualifies our loyalty. 
past I have criticized Mr. Wilson. 


Its language is our only 
In times 
If times were not as they now 


are, I still should feel it my liberty to criticize him and certain of his 


acts and policies. ... 


In this hour of danger from a foreign 


foe, treason stalks and skulks up and down our land, in dark coun- 


cils intrigue is being hatched. Woodrow Wilson is my leader. 
he commands me to do I shall do. 
I had naught of ill-will toward Von Bernstorff until 
Wilson pointed him out as a national menace. 
Wilson cannot receive into fellowship, I cannot receive. 


I shall go. 


What 
Where he commands me to go 


Whom Woodrow 
To whom 


he says, ‘Go,’ I say ‘Be quick about it, or I'll help Wilson put you 


>” 


out. 








The famous Williams Concert Co. 
appeared in concert in Louisville, Ky., 
late in March. The program consisted 
of jubilee songs, plantation son7s 
Negro melodies, and the classiest of 
classics. These singers are favorites 
with a world-wide reputation. 


Memorials will be held all over the 
country, during the month of April, for 
Miss Johanna P. Moore. Miss Moore js 
well known to the baptists of this coun- 
try especially, having spent more than 
80 years of her life in missionary work 
among them. Not only did she give her 
money for the foundation of orphan- 
ages and homes for the aged, but she 
gave loving, unselfish service as well, 
to every member of the race who need- 
ed her help. 


The Porto Rican citizenship bill has 
been passed. This bill provides that 
all resident: may become citizens of the 
United States if they desire. 


As we go to press, Mme. Azalia 
Hackley is training a chorus of 200 
for a folk song festival in Baltimore. 


The National Negro Business League 
has started a nation-wide campaign 
to advertise Negro business enter- 
prises with a view of getting more 
support from the Colored people. The 
movement is timely because the Negro 
has begun to realize his commercial 
importance since the labor shortage has 
forced many of the big concerns of 
the North to scour the South for Negro 

labor. 


ing Boston’s recent celebration of the 
Douglas Centennial, was the dedica- 
tion of Frederick Douglass Square, 
which has been named in honor of this 
great man. 


The prize for the best original ora- 
tion delivered this year at Bowdoin 
College, was given to David A. Lane, 
Jr., a Colored student. His subject 
was, “The Task of the College-Trained 
Negro.” 


Mme. Anita Patti Brown has been 
touring the Southland for the past two 
months. She has appeared in recital 
in Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and a number of 
cther large Southern cities. In every 
instance she has been greeted with a 
large aud:ence. 


At the twelfth annual session of the 
National Negro Press Association, held 
in Nashville, late in February, Chris 
J. Perry, of the Philadelphia Tribune, 
was elected president. and H. A. Boyu 
of Nashville Secretary. There are 136 
publications represented by the mein- 
bers of this association. 


Mme. Maud Cuney Hare, the pianist, 
and William H. Richardson, the bari- 
tone, charmed a large number of music- 
loving Texans during the month of 
February. 


Odd fellows in New York City will 
celebrate the 75th anniversary of Odd 
Fellowship in America by erecting a 
seven story temple in that city. 


A bill authorizing the payment ot 
$25,000,000 for the Danish West Indies 
has been passed. The president has 
also been empowered to set up a tem- 
porary government until the needs - 
the people are better known. 


Residents of southern California are 
fighting for a $150,000 appropri:.‘ ce 
with which to secure a state farm school 
for the further development of the 
agricultural possibilities of that section 
of the country. No exact location is 
named by those heading the fight, but 
they ask that it be in one of the seven 
southern counties and that the heads 
of the University of California be per 
mitted to select the site. 


Morehouse College celebrated its fif- 
tieth anniversary late in February. 





“No hyphen bridges or qualifies our loyalty.” 
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PIONEERS FOR LOVE \—. Continued from Page 4. 


-he had fully decided .o leave him 
here, but Herbert did not know this. 
Herbert had just throttled the car 
down to a walk when a white man 
rushed out of one of the tvo stores 
in the place, and leveling a double bar- 
rel shot gun at them fired upon then 
in rapid succession. At the same mo- 
ment Herbert turned on the gas and 
the car shot through the place like : 


living thing. 
“Oh, Beautie, I am shot!’ Herbert 
groaned. His hands dropped w:elessly 


from the steering wheel and fell in his 
lap, bloody and bleeding. The car sho 
forward with increasing speed. Al- 
though Beautie did not know anything 
about motor cars—this being the first 
time she had ever ridden in one— 
she knew that the thing would not 
keep the straight road long of its own 
wecord. Quickly she grasped the wheel 
just as the car dashed forward toward 
a deep ditch and brought it back into 
the road. Herbert was stunned from 
the shot, and did not realize what was 
happening to his machine or to him- 
self. 

To Beautie, it seemed as if the car 
had suddenly multiplied pedals, levers 
and buttons an hundred-fold. She was 
sure she had not seen all of the:e things 
before; however, she began to press 
the buttons with small regards for their 
respective uses. She had seen Herbert 
press one of them to either start or 
stop the car, he could not remember 
which; but by pressing and moving 
all of them she thought she wou!d 
eventually get the right one. 

The first button she touched, the 
red tail light at the rear flared up, 
but Beautie did not see this, and she 
thought that she had done nothing. 
The next button she touched lighted 
the head-lights in front of the car, bu‘ 
as the sun was shining brightly Beau- 
tie did not :ee this either, and con- 
cluded that she had lost another mo- 
tion. ‘The next button she touched, 
however, she was more fortunate, for 
the moment her finger touched it, the 
electrtic siren blared out its stentorian 
notes. This aroused Herbert from his 
stupor, and he told her what to do, and 
Beautie did it hard and fast. 

For the second time that day the 
stopped to do surgical work. The -hots 
had not broken any bones in Herbert's 
hands, but they had paralyzed them, 
and he was unable to drive the car. 
Beautie told Herbert that she could 
not bear to look at his bloody hands, 
and threatened to faint dead away if 
he insisted on her dressing them, but 
he finally impressed on her that it was 
a matter of life and death with him, 
that he would bleed to death if she 
did not dre:s them, so she dressed them 
with her eyes closed. After doing this, 
they exchanged places in the car, and 
Herbert showed her how to start and 
stop the car, so they drove slowly 
away. 

Approaching another little town, Her- 
bert uttered something that did not 
fall far short of being an oath. 

“Miss Hamilton, as it appears that 
the inhabitants of these little towns 
have marked us out as objects to bom- 
bard, I think we should protect our- 
selves from them by cutting them off 
from the rest of the world. Now be- 
fore we pass through yonder Verdun, 
we must put their field artillery out 
of action by cutting those telephone 
wires.” 

Beautie saw the necessity of doing 
this, but she also saw an impossibility 











of their accomplishing this Herbert’s 
hands were out of commission, and she 
had never climbed a slick pole in he 
life—she had always been a girl, and 
never a tomboy. 


“That is right Mr. Chandler, but | 
don’t see how we are going to do it.” 

“All right, I shall show you. Get 
those pliers out of the tool box, please; 
now get up on the car and hold to the 
post. Now, that is right, place your 
feet on my shoulders. Oh, that’s a!! 
right, you won’t hurt me, my shoulders 
are as tough as whitleather. Get up. 
Now that’s the idea! Don’t try to 
hold up, put all of your weight on me. 
Now hold to the post while I climb 
up on the seat. Can you make it? Yes, 
cut all of them.” 


It took Beautie just thirty seconds 
to cut the wires, and then she descend. 
ed from the man’s shoulders blush- 
ing and out of breath. 


“T am sorry, Miss Hamilton, but I am 
unable to travel any farther today,” 
Herbert began, disdaining to notice 
her confusion. “We must find a place 
to hide till I regain the use of m: 
hands. I will not be taken by that 
mob, there is too much at stake for me 
to give up like a lamb. I think my 
hands will be better by, morning, mean- 


Kate Fisher was the name—and when 
he awoke at sun-rise, he greeted Beau- 
t'e with, “hello, Katie.” This was rub- 
bing it in too hard, so when he went 
to sleep again, Beautie left him, and 
went to the store. When she returned 
Herbert was still sleeping, and after 
preparing a tempting meal for him, she 
retired to her room and dre:sed her- 
self in the things she had bought for 
herself. 


Beaut'e was not exactly a pretty 
girl—though most men would not have 
said that she wasn't. Farm labor is 
not necessarily a producer of beauty, 
but by doing this Beautie had develop- 
ed a healthy body, a healthy appetite, 
a firm mouth with two rows of pearly 
white teeth to satisfy that appetite ir 
a becoming manner, enough black hair 
to hide her ears if she cared to do so 
and a complexion of the high-brown 
variety. 

Herbert looked up and blinked, he 
looked again and rubbed his eyes. 


“Miss Hamilton, come here, please.” 
Beautie hastened to him with the food 
she had prepared for him. He ate a 
minute without speaking, then he 
reached up and took both of her hands. 

“Oh,” she cried, a little uneasily. 
“Your hands are better,” and now we 





If anybody knows any Colored magazine with better 


Colored stories by Colored writers than appear in the 
HALF-CENTURY —there is a check for $10 from the 


Now 


who will be the first to make us put up or shut up? 





= publishers waiting for him if he can prove it. 








while you must be a little pioneer for 
me—that is, you must prepare the 
way.” 

“That’s not fair, Mr. Chandler, you 
should include yourself also,” Beautie 
replied. 

“All right, then, both of us are pion- 
eers—pioneers for love,” ne concluded 
with an unaerstanding smile to him- 
self. He understood this, but Beautie 
did not. If she had, she would have 
left him right there, but Herbert did 
not intend for her to understand this. 

They turned from the main road, and 
began looking for a place to pass the 
night. As the sun was setting they 
found the place—an old house, empty 
and neglected in a dense scope of tim- 
ber, but well preserved and sufficient 
to keep out the rain. 

Every woman has a talent for doing 
one thing, at least, remarkably well. 
If Beautie Hamilton had a talent for 
doing any one thing, it was a talent 
for good housekeeping. She could make 
a Rip Van Winkle cabin look as rest- 
ful as a mansion, and an Oliver Twist 
meal taste like a king’s dinner. Be- 
fore Herbert knew what she was do- 
ing, she was leading him gently into 
the house where a soft bed of leaves 
invited him to lie down and rest his 
fevered brow upon its bosom. 

Herbert’s hands were no better the 
next morning. They had given him 
considerable pain as he dozed fitfully 
through the night under the watchful 
eyes of Beautie. All through the night, 
while he slept, he called a woman— 


She 
but he 


can continue on our journey.” 
tried to withdraw her hands, 
held her fast. 

“Yes, but this is not what I am hold- 
ing your hands for,” he replied in a 
husky voice. “Beautie, your name fits 
you exactly, you are a beautiful girl,” 
—he released her hands with a deep 
groan. Beautie walked back to her room 
blushing furiously. 

Love plays many a one-sided freak 
in real life, and one was played on 
Beautie. She had yrown to love Her- 
bert Chandler. 

They could have left the cabin a day 
sooner than they did, if either had 
desired to. It is also highly probable 
that Herbert could have continued his 
journey without her; certainly, he could 
have told her how it came to pass that 
he was in his present unfortunate posi- 
tion, but when she hinted that she 
would like to heur the whole story, he 
became uneasy, and turned the conver- 
sation in other channels. There was 
nothing for her to do but to urge him 
to cross the Ohio without further de- 
lay, for he had told her if he was ar- 
rested aftcr they had crossed over in 
Illinois, the governor would not grant 
requisition papers for him to be re- 
turned to Mississippi. 

Quite soberly they walked from the 
cabin where Herbert had endured hor- 
rible pains, and in which she had suf- 
fered mental pain in a like manner. 

They came to the Ohio and crossed 
it, but Herbert had not yet told Beau- 
tie good-bye, nor had he told her good- 





bye when the powerful machine brought 
them up before his own comfortable 
home at Centralia. 

“Miss Hamilton, you must not think 
of leaving us till you have decided what 
you wish to do. If it takes you a year, 
two years, or five years to decide it, 
you must remain with us. You have 
been very kind to me, and I am not 
that sort of a man who forgets the 
person who has been kind to me.” 

“Yes, Miss Hamilton, you are wel- 
come to remain with us as long as 
you desire, for I like you better than 
any girl I have ever known. I wish 
poor Herbert would—” 


“Now, mother, please don’t say that,” 
and Herbert beat a hasty retreat from 
the house. 


“I wish Herbert would marry a plain 
girl like you,” Mrs. Chandler contin- 
ued. “An actress is out of the ques- 
tion for a boy like Herbert, but he de- 
clares he will marry her.” The older 
weman embraced the girl tenderly, they 
understood each other, but Herbert did 
not. 

“That Fisher girl will be here this 
afternoon, dear, you must come down 
and pass judgment on her, and tell 
me frankly that my boy is too good 
for her.” 

Kate Fisher was the one person that 
Beautie did not wish to see. An hour 
before the time set for her arrival, 
Beautie stole out of the house by the 
way of the rear door. But Herbert 
did not care to enter the house that 
evening by the front door, so they met 
face to face. 

“Ten days ago I motored over to St. 
Louis, and met Kate Fisher. I had 
seen her several times before this, and 
I thought myself to be in love with 
her; so when I met her in St. Louis 
and found her to be in trouble I asked 
her to marry me. She accepted me 
under the condition that I go to Mis- 
sissippi and get her brother who had 
been jailed for some trivial offense. 
She did all of the planning. So I 
left St. Louis by boat, taking my car 
with me. Under her plan I was to 
bring her brother back with me in the 
car, but as my manner of freeing him 
did not please the white people, I was 
forced to leave him in hiding, but I ar- 
ranged for him to get home as soon as 
every thing became quiet. He arrived 
last night. Today when I went to claim 
Kate, I found her in Fisher’s arms 
raining kisses upon his lips. When they 
were through, I took Kate in my arms 
and asked her would she marry me, 
and here I received the jolt of my life. 
Fisher is not her brother, but her hus- 
band. Both of them regarded the af- 
fair as a huge joke, but I could not 
see it that way after I had suffered 
what I did on their account, and when 
I thought about the sacrifice you had 
made also, I left them; for I was fast 
approaching that point where I would 
not be responsible for what I did.” He 
laughed dryly, as he concluded his con- 
feszsion, but Beautie did not laugh. 

“I am very sorry,’ she replied, and 
looked out of the open window. 

“Beautie, oh, Beautie, are you really 
sorry that Kate Fisher is a married 
woman?” 

Herbert was looking anxiously in her 
eyes, and she could not tell him a false- 
hood. She lowered her eyes, but he 
saved her from confessing that she was 
not sorry by the sintple expedient of 
pressing a long kiss on her quavering 
lips. 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton- Walker] 


activities have been lim- 

ited to one Season, “I’ll be 
so glad when Lent is over; I’ve almost 
forgotten how to dance, there hasn’t 
been one for so long.” And that’s the 
way all society feels about it, though 
only about one-half of them are keep- 
ing Lent. I heard the President of a 
young Bachelor Club say the other 
day: “Let’s set our Spring Dance for 
Easter week, as the girls and young 
matrons always wish to display their 
newest frocks early in the season.” 
And that’s one good reason that there 
will be dances, and plenty of them; 
for men as well as women, are anxious 
to see Lent’s accumulation of alluring 
styles. But what is a dance but an 
elaborate method of displaying one’s 
charms in the newest and best forms 
a of polite society. You must know what 
is correct, or you lose the ultimate aim 
of the dance. Follow me! 


The Invitations 

When a hostess purposes to give a 
dance, she issues her invitations some- 
t'mes as early as twenty days before 
the date fixed upon, and never later 
than ten days before. For a summer 
evening dance or half impromptu 
party, the guests may be bidden on 
much shorter notice. 

For very large functions, whether 
private or public, and given at any 
season of the year, the invitations are 
engraved on white letter sheets, or on 
large, heavy, white bristol board cards. 
Script or black lettering is preferred 
to fancy types. As a rule, the letters 
R. S. V. P. are not placed on ball in- 
vitations, especially when the enter- 
tainment is private; yet some hostesses 
do still continue to ask in this manner 
for an answer to their offers of hos- 
pitality, and there are excellent argu- 
ments in favor of the retention of this 
reminder of a social duty. 

When for any reason engraved invi- 
tations are not to be had, they may 
be written, in a clear hand, on sheets 
of white or gray note paper and word- 
ed exactly like those that are engraved. 
An engraved invitation is put into two 
envelopes; the first bears the pame 
only of the person for whom it is in- 
tended and is left unsealed; and the 
second is sealed and bears the recipi- 
ent’s full name and address. 

It is not necessary to say specifically 
in the invitation that the entertainment 
is to be a ball, since the object of the 
evening’s gathering is indicated with 
sufficient clearness by the word “danc- 
ing” in one corner of the card. The 
following are the forms of invitation 
now most followed and best approved 
whether invitations are engraved or 
written: 


66 H, dear!” sighed one young 
QO popular bud, whose social 


A Delightfully Per- 


fumed Hair Dressing 





That makes stubborn and 
harsh hair soft and pliable 
and easy to comb. It is also 
prepared especially to be 
used in straightening of the 
hair with the “irons,” pre- 
venting the evil effects hereto- 
fore resulting from the use of 
the “irons” with other similar 
preparations. 





A large, bandsome, lithograpbed tin box 
Only 25c a Box 
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THE OvVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 
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Mrs. Samuel G. Cross 
Miss Cross 
At Home 
Wednesday, April the eighteenth, 
at ten o'clock 
352 East Forty-second St. 


Will Also Positively Remove Tan, 
Liver Spots and Freckles 

THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. COMPANY 

Dept. H.C. Chicago, Ill. 
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Dancing 





Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson King 
request the pleasure of your com- 
pany on Friday evening, 
April sixth, at 
half past nine o'clock 





We are also manufacturers of the Original High-Brown Face Powder, 
the first and only face powder made especially for the 
complexion of our people. Dancing 


R. 8. V. P. 


2620 Vermont Ave. 





ETIQUETTE 


ETIQUETTE OF THE DANCE 


Not infrequently at the foot of an 
at home card are placed the words, 
“dancing at eleven,” and this means 
that the guests are expected at nine 
or half past, or whatever hour the in- 
vitation specifies, but some special pro- 
gram of music or the like will occupy 
the evening until eleven, after which 
time there will be dancing for such of 
the company as desire it. 

For a dinner dance—not an uncom- 
mon function in society—the hostess 
issues two different sets of invitations; 
one to the eight, twelve or twenty-four 
persons whom she wishes first to enter- 
tain at dinner, and these would be her 
regular engraved dinner cards with the 
words dancing at eleven written in the 
lower left-hand corner. Or for less 
formality, she uses in place of the lat- 
ter, the ordinary joint visiting card 
of herself and husband or of herself 
and daughter, and writes in the lower 
left-hand corner: 


Dancing at ten-tbirty 
April the sixth, 


ms. ¥.. 2. 
Invitations for debut Dance 





When a dance is to be the occasion 
of introducing a young lady into so- 
ciety, either the first or the second of 
the forms given above may be appro- 
priately used. If the second is adopt- 
ed, then a calling card of the young 
lady who is to receive her introduction 
is enclosed with each invitation. An- 
other form of invitation sometimes 
adopted when presenting a debutante 
is this: 





Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson King 
request the pleasure 
of introducing their daughter 
Elizabeth Jane 


to 


On Friday evening, January the third 
at half after nine o'clock 
5560 Drexel Ave. 


Duties of a Hostess 

In fashionable society a ball is an 
elaborate evening function of a pub- 
lic or semi-public nature. A party is 
either a dance beginning rather earlier 
in the evening than a ball and con- 
cluding not long after midnight, and 
requiring less formality of demeanor 
and less elegance of dress and a very 
simple supper; or a dinner occudies the 
fore part of an evening, followed by 
dancing. that continues only until mid- 
night. 

A hostess, in sending gut invitations 
for a dance, should carefully consider 
what dancing space she will have at 
her disposal, whether the entertainment 
is to be given in her own house or in 
a rented suite of rooms for the occasion. 
Whether a dance is given in the hos- 
tess’ own house or in a suite or rooms 
rented by her for the occasion, the espe- 
cial requisites for the comfort and 
pleasure of the guests may be enum- 
erated as follows: Ventilation so ar- 
ranged that the temperature of halla, 
ball-room and dining-room will not 
rise above seventy-eight degrees or fall 
far below seventy degrees; light suffi- 
cient, but not glaring, that jut from 
the walls or hang from the ceiling; 
and, finally, a level, easy floor. 

The Ball Room Floor 

A well-laid polished hardwood floor 

is the most delightful surface for glid- 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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The Value of Racial Solidarity 


By JESSE H. 





Jesse H. Ferguson 


VEN believing with all faith 
that “of one blood created He 
ell the nations of the earth to 
dwell upon the face thereof,” 
yet it is well for us to carefully note 
the divisions, mayhap because of cli- 
matic conditions, topographical and 
geographical formation, etc., of the sur- 
rounding and home countries of all the 
different peoples that infest this age- 
old globe. As true as the sun pursueth 
his daily course do these conditions 
ever influence and mold the characters, 





Next Month 
IF MONEY WERE ALL 


by 
Jesse H. Ferguson 
A story with a woman's ap- 
peal—a story that lays bare the 
heart of Negro wives to their 
husbands. 





habits, manners and color of the dif- 
ferent races of men. Black men usually 
live in or very near the tropics; yel- 
low men with few exceptions are found 
in the semi-tropical regions, and the 
white men dwell in the regions of com- 
pelling activity—regions of snow, ice 
and seasonal change. 


The above conditions have been the 
means of “borning” nations, races and 
tribes with different and peculiar cus- 
toms, traits of character and dissimilar 
occupations. And a nation, race or 
tribe is simply a concourse of peoples 
who think similarly, act in accord, 
possess all the distinctive traits that 
stamp them as a differently habited 
people from all others. The chief bond 
—the bond of strength—is a solidarity 
born of a kindred feeling for each 
other; a patriotic desire to defend, 
maintain and perpetuate the habits 
established and agreed upon among 
themselves. 


The value of a racial solidarity 
adamantine enough to actuate each in- 
dividual of that particular race to bend 
his whole energy to the establishment, 
elevation and perpetuation of the high- 
est and most refined ideals known be- 
forehand, or later acquired, learned 
and incorporated as a part of them- 





FERGUSON 





selves, is well nigh inestimable. Like 
& great granite wall which is nothing 
more than a compact formation of 
smaller stones as integrals, that peo- 
ple will stand to defy all enemies even 
unto eternity. 

Solidarity is something that we need 
as a people. That great fault of ours, 
to lean away from each other, to de- 
spise, envy and calumniate each other 
is as detrimental to our well being as 
the act of the child who runs away 
from loving mother and comfortable 
home is hurtful to himself. It is broad- 
open-daylight suicide. It is as inex- 
cusible as is the act of a man who 
commits suicide because he has not 
worked to obtain a decent living and 
finds himself starving in the slums. 
Solidarity is more than a deep-sound- 
ing word; it is an essence—it is the 
quintessence—of a glorious, useful and 
effectual racial existence. Racial sol- 
idarity draws, binds and compels a 
man to understand himself as a man, 
to appreciate his own people as a race 
who may contribute to civilization 
noble achievements even by that love 
for’one another born of an adamantine 
solidarity. Racial solidarity means 
concerted and _ well-defined action, 
soundness of judgment, forethought 
for the weak brother and an incessant 
pursuit of the great and noble task 
of making a RACE OF MEN—a per- 
sistent effort to train men in the serv- 
ice and acfivity of creating an ever- 
lasting sentiment in favor of that par- 
ticular race. 

Some day the Negro will arrive at 
this one conclusion. Some day he will 
learn that whenever one leans toward 
the tilted side he is more than likely 
to be destroyed by his own folly. Some 
day every bigoted, ignorant (this does 
not mean a man without book learn- 
ing) and envious Negro will learn that 
racial solidarity is the “measure of 
grain” that would have saved him 
from starvation had he discerned in 
time. 


Let us interpret: racial soldiarity 


Next Month 


BULL DOG OR YELLOW 
HOUND 


Another Essay with Plenty 
Punch to it 


by 
Geo. W. Henderson 
An Essayist Par Excellent. 


The Herbert Kaufman of 
the Negro Race 


doesn’t always mean a selfish pursuit 
in a given line. It doesn’t mean to rob 
Peter to pay Paul when Paul is not 
indebted to Peter. It doesn’t mean that 
you are to be a missionary to your own 
people only. But it does mean that 
“whatever you do, let it be an act of 
charity and nobility; let it claim its 
origin in you as a singular and partic- 
ular people; let the glory of it remain 
in your household.” 





NO QUARTER 
Captain—“Fifty cents to stay on 
this deck.” 
Passenger—“Oh, I thought this was 
the quarter-deck.” 





HABIT 
St. Peter—“Give this man a pass into 
heaven.” 
Quick-Lunch-Waiter—“Make it two.” 





HER PLAN 
“Do you sit up for your husband?” 
“No; I am an early riser and am al- 
ways up in time to greet him.” 





THE POINT OF VIEW 
Eve—enchantress—wonder-eyed, 
Smiled at Adam by her side. 
Cooed she, “Tell me, Eden’s lamb: 
Do you really care, Adam? 
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START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
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FOR SALE 


Typewriter—Monarch, latest mod- 
el, in first class condition. Price $25. 
A. J. Spears, 5202 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 

FOR SALE — Remington Type- 
writer, No. 10, in first class condition. 
Price, $37.50. Address M. 61, care 
Half Century Magazine. 
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WANTED FEMALE HELP 





Agents Wanted—To sell household 
specialties. Big money, quick sellers; 
territory going fast. Write for full 
particulars. B. 31, care Half Century 
Magazine, Chicago. 





Agents Wanted—To secure sub- 
scriptions for the Half Century Maga- 
zine. Liberal commission. 





Agents Wanted—Something entire- 
ly new. Sells like “wild fire.’ Write 
for particulars. C. M. J., care Half 
Century Magazine, Chicago. 


Wanted—Agents to sell Soaps, Per- 
fumes and other toilet preparations. 
Write for prices and terms. The 
Overton Hygienic Co.. Chicago. 





AGENTS WANTED—To sell met- 
al and furniture polish. Address B. 
85, care Half Century Magazine. 








A BEAUTIFUL SKIN IS YOUR BIRTHRIGHT 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC 


Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


Prevents and relieves chapped skin. This vanish- 
ing cream is soothing, healing and antiseptic. 
Being greaseless, it is especially good for use in 
the daytime; unequaled for oily skins; delightful 
after shaving. The peroxide in the cream Bleaches 
the skin. Will not injure the most delicate com- 
plexion nor cause hair to grow. Price 25 cents. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Overton-Hygienic, Manufacturing Co. 





HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


A Good Soap Is Essential to a Beautiful 
Complexion. High-Brown Soap Will Keep 
The Pores Clean And Free From Impurities. 
Adsolutely Pure Highly Perfumed 
Handsomely Put Up Two Cakes to a Box 
PRICE 50c 
—MADE BY— 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes ? 


THEN TRY 


OUR PERFUMES 
TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true 
flower odors, use some of these: 











LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 

DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—tThe true odor of aclover blossom. 

VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number 
popular odors. 


of other 


We also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADE BY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. H. C., CHICAGO 
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FACE POWDER AS A PRESERVATIVE 
By Evelyn 





VERY complexion needs powder. 
lf the complexion is good, pow- 
der will preserve it, if it is poor, 
powder will improve its appear- 

ance, and in any event, powder of the 
good, pure variety will protect and re-~ 
tine the skin rather than make it coar- 
ser. 

It is true that not one woman 
in ten of those who use powder, can 
tell you how it is applied or why it 
should be used; it is also certain that 
very few women in the business have 
any better knowledge of the art, and 
for that very reason they are incapable 
of giving good advice on the subject. 

It is often true that women who 
are in business will write in anda 
say: “It’s all right for you to say use 
powder and insist upon its use every 
day and even four times a day if neces- 
sary, but if you had people coming to 
the shop who wouldn’t even let you 
talk about powder say nothing of put- 
ting it on, what would you do?” 

I would just put it on—that’s all— 
and I have found that before those 
same people got away they would 
change their minds, look at powder 
from the same, sensible standpoint and 
would agree with me that without its 
son’s looks one hundred per cent. 
stand exposure. It improves the per- 
son’s looks one hundred percent. 

When a woman tells me that she has 
been giving bleaching treatments with- 
cut producing the desired effect, or 
when she complains that the creams 
or bleaching powders seem to bleach 
the skin but that exposure to the air 
makes her complexion darker and some- 
times rough, or that no matter how 
hard she tries, her face will burn and 
peel on exposure tothe air, or become 
very sensitive, then I know that she ei- 
ther uses no powder at all, or uses the 
light fluffy kind that does not stick, or 
that she does not know how to apply 
powder so it willact asa protection to 
the skin. 

The complexion of farmers, athletes 
and those people whose skins are ex- 
posed to all sorts of weather, becomes 
coarse, tough, large-pored and dark, 
simply from lack of protection. The 
same is true with women who love to 
“live in the open” and play tennis 
without 2 hat. They soon have the same 
experience. It may be natural, as they 
term it, but it is certainly a very try- 
ing, unbecoming and altogether unnec- 
essary performance. 

Now something about the use of 


Northington 


powder, so we may know how it should 
be applied. Some women dash into the 
dressing room, grab the powder puffs, 
and then with a generous sweep of the 
arms go over the spots until their faces 
look like they have been dropped in 
a flour barrel. Others apply a cream 
first, fail to remove every trace be- 
fore using the powder, and in conse- 
quence present an appearance which 
looks like the face has been daubed 
with flour and water paste. Still oth- 
ers conscientiously apply the powder on 
the face, but omit the neck, and as a 
result the “line of separation” is so 
much in evidence that a good effect is 
imposible. All good face powders 
have bleaching qualities, and if it is 
used on the face and not on the neck, 
in a short time the face will be several 
shades lighter than the neck, which 
spoils the beauty of any woman. 

Then, too, you must use the powde: 
that closely matches your complexion. 
A ghastly effect is obtained when in- 
stead of using a flesh or brunette pow- 
der, white is selected. I never saw a 
skin that a pure white powder im- 
proved, because no skin is pure white, 
so to appear anything like a natural 
shade, either a flesh or brunette tint 
should be used. 

A good powder does not injure the 
texture of the skin nor does it take the 
natural oil out and leave it too dry. It is 
not necessarily heavy but to do any 
good, it must be heavy enough to stick 
to the skin in order to protect it. 

The use of a good cold cream keeps 
the skin in excellent condition no mat- 
ter how much exposed to the sun and 
air. 

The application of powder is in itself 
an art. Granting that the powder 
sticks, conceals imperfections, and con- 
tains no poisonous ingredients, it may 
be used with safety at any and all times. 
Before applying it, wash the face good 
in warm water and soap, and rinse 
in cold water; then dry the face thor- 
oughly and rub in for a minute or two 
a good cold cream. If the pores are 
large, with the finger tips pat on a 
little Toilet Water, and with a soft 
cloth wipe off dry, and be sure that the 
skin is free from all moisture, oil and 
cream. If you use rouge apply it next. 
The rouge which comes in paste form 
is not as hard on the complexion as the 
powder rovee. But that’s mostly a 
matter of individual taste. Then with 
the powder puff or chamois, or you may 
use a bit of cotton or soft clean cloth, 
dust the surface of the face carefully, 
not forgetting the neck, and the por- 
tion of the neck back of the ears. Then 
when a uniform layer has been ap- 
plied, the finger tips should be used for 
rubbing it smoothly and evenly. 

A small eyebrow brush will be neces- 
sary for taking the superfluous pow- 
der out of the eyebrows, and the eye- 
lashes, and from the hair about the 
face, and then the process will be com- 
pleted. 

A good powder should not have an 
excess of talcum, as it takes away from 
it the clinging or sticking quality. It 
should be free from Oxide of Zinc, Bis- 
muth and Lead, and should never make 
the skin appear rough. 

After a facial treatment, powder 
should always be applied in order to 
protect the skin from the effect of the 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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FOOD ECONOMIES 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


INCE we ext to live, not live to 


cold cures for sale in the drug stores? 
Three cheers for the present food crisis 
which will make us learn that we are 
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If the fat of the meat is not eaten at the table, and not utilized otherwise, 
If -butter is the fat used for making crusts for meat 
pies, and in preparing the cheaper cuts, there is little economy involved; 
fats from other meat should therefore be saved, as they may be used in place 
of butter in such cases, as well as in preparing many other foods. 
from sausage or from the soup kettle, or from a pot roast, which is savory 
because it has been cooked with vegetables, is particularly acceptable. 
times savory vegetables, onion, or sweet herbs are added to fat when it is tried 


a pecuniary loss results. 


out to give it flavor. 


Below are a few illustrations of methods of preparing such cooking fats: 


Boiled Marrow Bone 


Another example of the use of bones 
is boiled marrow bone. The bones are 
cut in convenient lengths, the ends cov- 
ered with a little piece of dough over 
which a floured cloth is tied, and cook- 
ed in boiling water for two hours. 
After removing the cloth and dough, 
the bones are placed upright on toast 
and served. Prepared as above the 
bones may also be baked in a deep 
dish. Marrow is sometimes removed 
from bones after cooking, seasoned 
and served on toast. 

Trimming from meat may be utilized 
in various “made dishes,” or they can 
always be put to good use in the soup 
kettle. It is surprising how many 
economies may be practiced in such 
ways and also in the table use of left- 
over portions of cooked meat if atten- 
tion is given to the matter. 

Uses for Bones 

Almost any meat bones can be used 
in soup making, and if the meat is 
not all removed from them the soup 
is better. But some bones, especially 
the rib bones, if they have a little meat 
left on them, can be grilled or roasted 
into very palatable dishes. 

The “sparerib” of southern cooks is 
made of the rib bones from a roast 
of pork and makes a favorite dish when 
well browned. The braised ribs of 
beef often served in high class restaur- 
ants are made from the bones cut 
from rib roasts. In this connection 
it may be noted that many of the dishes 
popular in good hotels are made of 
portions of meat such as are frequently 
thrown away in private houses, but 
which with proper cooking and season- 
ing make attractive dishes and give 
most acceptable variety to the menu. 


Trying Out Fat 
A double boiler is the best utensil to 
use in trying out small portions of fat. 
There is no danger of burning the fat, 


end the odor is much less noticeable 


than if it is heated in a dish set direct- 
ly over the fire. 


Clarifying Fat 

Excepting where the purpose of clar- 
ifying fat is to remove flavors, a good 
method to follow is to pour boiling wa- 
ter over the fat, to boil thoroughly, and 
then to set it away to cool. The cold 
fat may be removed in a solid cake 
and any impurities clinging to it may 
be scraped off, as they will be found 
at the bottom of the layer. By repeat- 
ing the process two or three times a 
cake of clean, white fat may be ob- 
tained. A slight burned taste or sim- 
ilarly objectionable flavors often can be 
removed from fat by means of pota- 
toes. After melting the fat, put into 
it thick slices of raw potatoes, heat 
gradually. When the fat ceases to 
bubble and the potatoes are brown, 
strain through a cloth placed in a wire 
strainer. 


A CHILDLESS WOMAN 


By Leona Troutman Barbee. 
Within her dark, sad eyes you'll find 
A shadow deep'ning like Earth's fading day; 
Deep in her starved heart, mother-kind, 
Lies blighted hope and dreams of yesterday. 
Fer lo! Love, nature-born, is there, 
As pure and sanctified as when 
God gave to Mary her baby rare 


To purify the ways of men 
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| WHO ISTHE MOST POPULAR GIRL IN THEU.S.? 





Now, really, wouldn’t you like to 
know who is the most popular girl in 
this country? Aren’t you anxious to 
know who is to wear that pretty dia- 
mond ring we are offering as a prize? 
So are we. We have an idea who will 
win it, all right, but of course just now, 
it is hard to tell who really will win. 
Votes are coming in so rapidly that 
sometimes it seems to be one, and some- 











times it seems to be another, but never 
mind,—you’ll know in May, for we will 
print their pictures then. 

We would advise you to place your 
order for the May issue, with your 
newsdea er now, or with us, because 
we know that every other reader of 
tne Hait-Century, as well as yourself, 
is anxious to see how these winners 
look. So, order early, and avoid dis- 
appo:ntment. 


STANDING OF THE CONTESTANTS 


Miss Minnie L. 8S. Sublett, Waco, 
DUDE: shastnucnsadetedeciienenkesnsey 11298 
Miss Mary Frances Cottrell, Holly 
a a Pe reer rr ere 10300 
Mrs. G. Morrison, Portland, Ore...... 10199 
Mrs. Aggie Greene, Phoenix, Ariz..... 474 


Mrs. I. A. Bunn, Oklahoma City, Okla. 4251 
Mrs. Mame Evelyn Mason, Lockland 


OD i cbdkanncrearweneseieceenenseeas 4050 
Mrs. E. V. Seames, Parkersburg, Va... 2950 
Mrs. Ruby E, Welker, Chicago, Ill... 2850 
Mrs. M. Seals-Brown, Bristol, Tenn... 2850 
Miss Lucy Rucker, Atlanta, Ga....... 2750 
Miss Lucile <Armstead, Indianapolis, 

SRN: s snk i'n 599 FRKRROARSAC O50 599 2650 
Mrs. Mildred Smith, St. Louis, Mo... 2557 
Miss Fannie Owens, Champaign, Ill. 235u 
Mrs. M. F, Bender, Louisville, Ky,... 2250 
Mrs. N. Lucile Jamerson, Oklahoma 

CE, SU, 5 dine waevtnadnecsswesen ss 2170 
Mrs. A. B. Purnell, Oakland, Cal...... 2150 
Miss Georgia Osby, Chicago, Il....... 2050 
Mrs, Essie Clark, Topeka, Kans...... 2000 ° 


Mrs. Inez Fortson, Washington, D. C. 2000 
Miss Lellie D. Noland, New Orleans, 

i. Sei kee se he td eES AS PRS SONS Eeee ees 1550 
Mrs. E. W, Sawner, Chandler, Okla... 1500 
Mrs. Mae Brown, New York, N. Y... 1400 
Miss Victoria Johnson, Washington, 

Dh CE -aun'cuscewsetsneteanewersaneuweas 1105 
Miss Pearl hodes, Wichita, Kansas. 1100 


Mrs. Lillie Nelson, Chicago, IIl....... 900 
Mrs, Charles Hopkins, Philadelphia, 800 
Mrs. Katherine Prince, Chicago, Ill... 715 
Mrs. B. W. Taylor, Chicago, IJl...... 700 
Mrs. Irene Gaines, Chicago, Ill....... 607 
Mrs. Norman Lankford, St, Louis, 

[ey <avbuswbsepuvensbhhinekawennsaeie 600 
Mrs. Roy Hunt, St. Louis, Mo......... 600 
Mrs. S. Jeanette Greene, Baltimore, 

Gs Sk edsupuessessns09s4008beesear ses 550 
Mrs. J, E. Priestly, Evanston, IIl..... 503 
Miss Viola Butler, Auxvasse, Mo..... 500 
Miss Bessie Watson, Boley, Okla...... 500 
Miss Dorothy Love, Chicago, Ill..... 351 


Miss Lulu Jackson, Chesterfield, Mo... 300 
Miss Audrey Robinson, Sherman, Tex. 300 
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Mildred Howard, Kenosha, Wis....... 250 

BOYS 
Robert Weddington, Pueblo, Colo.... 2100 
Wilbert Ellis, Everett, Mass.......... 700 
Sherman Dudley, Jr., Chicago, Ill..... 500 


ETIQUETTE 


(Continued from page 10.) 


ing feet; and paraffine wax, or even 
a sprinkling of corn meal, will give 
an admirable smoothness, if the wood 
seems sticky or hard. An uneven plank 
floor, with wide cracks, or one covered 
with matting or carvet, is the most 
difficult in the world for modern dane- 
ing, and it behooves the hostess of a 
festive occasion to do everything in 
her power to remedy any such de- 
fects. The best and easiest way to 
secure a level, easy dancing surface 
without removing carpets or going to 
any unnecessary expense, is to lay 
either on the bare-floor, or over the 
Japanese matting, or carpet, a thick- 
ness of heavy upholsterer’s paper, and 
on this stretch a covering of the heav- 
iest unbleached cotton cloth. The cloth 
must be perfectly smooth. 


Music 

The music may be whatever the hos- 
tess herself prefers or is best able to 
provide. For a small dance a piano 
suffices; but if it is accompanied by 
a harp and two violins, or by a banjo 
and guitar, a better effect is secured. 

How the Hostess Receives 

In the winter season, few large dances 
begin before half-past ten or eleven 
o’clock. In summer, a hostess, as a 
rule, expect her guests to present them- 
selves at nine or half-past nine. At 
the proper hour she must be ready in 
her living-room to receive the earliest 
arrivals and remain near the door to 
greet the tardiest. If she is the mother 
of daughters in society, these young 
ladies may assist her in receiving until 
the dancing begins; but this is not 
really necessary. As the arrivals pre- 
sent themselves before her, her duty 
is to give a cordial greeting in words 
and extend her right hand in welcome, 
whether the guest is a man or woman, 
a friend, or a stranger introduced by 
a friend. 


Properly, the music begins a little 
before the first cab draws up at the 
door, and the dancing shortly after. 
When the hostess wishes to dance she 
defers this pleasure until late in the 
evening, or until she is sure nearly 
every one expected has arrived. 


Some Paramount Obligations 


If the hostess is one whose dancing 
days are over she devotes herself 
throughout the evening to entertaining 
the older folk and chaperons who are 
present and is ever mindful of the 
needs of shy young men and incipient 
wall-flowers. A woman who realizes 
her authority and privileges as a hos- 
tess does not permit any of her guests 
to sit neglected and alone. If she 
has daughters, a husband, or a son to 
further her admirable aims, there need 
be no groups of idle young men in her 
doorways, and no humiliated damsels 
sitting in forlorn isolation against the 
wall. It is within her province, as 
mistress of the house, to ask a young 
man to dance with a partnerless girl 
and to beg a belle to divide some of her 
smiles and dances with a masculine 
stranger. And while she provides pleas- 
ures for the neglected, she may play 
the part of rescuing angel to the help- 
less man or woman who has not the 
courage or the skill to escape from the 
clutches of some tedious companion. 
When some such unfortunate mismat- 
ing has endured over long the tactful 
matron is perfectly able to effect a 
release, by bringing up a third per- 
son for an introduction to the lady 
concerned, and then carrying off the 
restless or the too-attentive young man 
for presentation at the shrine of a 
goddess more interesting or one more 
long-suffering. 

(To be continued in our May iseue.) 
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masculine 20, An exquisite blouse of sheer white organdie 21, An afternoon blouse of fine Georgette Crene, 22. Tucks and an embroidered collar unite to 
with tucked bosom and hand embroidery. It has the ornamented with dainty hand embroidery in silk -entional 
, make this waist of fine organdie an exceptions 
Jes pleas- season’s latest large collar, trimmed with lace. The contrasting colors. The square neck with an unusual h h aaa 3 
ma la front is finished with small pearl buttons. In white torn are the striking features of this new blouse. value. The cuffs and front are hemstitched. n 
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A MONTH-TO-MONTH CHAT WITH BUSINESS PEOPLE 


By The Observer 





EARNING that the Negro Na- 
tional Directory and Reporting 
Agency is one of the most 
unique and enterprising con- 
cerns of its 
kind owned, 
con trolled 
and fostered 
e x clusively 
by Negroes, 
and with its 
allied con- 
nections 
rated com- 
mercially 
at from 
$150,000 to 
$200,000, 
the OBSER- 

David Folds VER breezed 
into the Managing Offices and after 
the introductions and the presentation 
of credentials as to his non-importance 
and insignificance, was taken in charge 
by Mr. David Fo!ds, one of its Vice- 
Presidents. 

The OBSERVER explained that he had 
“hearn” that the great Agency could 
furnish information of any kind what- 
soever uron application and the pre- 
payment of the requisite fee. He want- 
ed to ascertain in the interest of the 
great HALF-CENTURY public the 
means and methods used in gathering 
information. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Folds, “in the 
first place, we have direct agents in 
practically every town and ham!et in 
the South as well as in every section 
of the country where there is any con- 
siderable revresentation of Colored 
people—as New York, Boston, Detro't, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, etc. We 











Mr. Davin FoLps 


( Vice-President, the 


are adding to our Agents every day 
upon the receipt of a nominal fee and 
are making a great endeavor to cover 
every city and district in the United 
States within a very short time. As 
it is, where we have no direct agents, 
we obtain and give service through 
the National Directory Service Bureau 
and the American Consolidated Re- 
porting Agency of which we are mem- 
bers.” 

“So much for that,” interrupted the 
OBSERVER, “what kinds and classes of 
information do you specialize on fur- 
nishing to the puble?” 

“We specialize on Six general kinds. 
First, as you see here”—proiucing a 
multigraphed document—“we aim to 
2id wholesale and other business con- 
cerns that deal on the credit basis by 
furnishing them information as to the 
Fonesty and responsibility of Individu- 
als and Business People who seek to 
do business with them. We render ex- 
cellent service along this line to the 
Isrge Mail Order Houses, and save 
them much valuable time and labor as 
we'l as money that might otherwise be 
wested in dealing with chronic and in- 
corrigible dead-beats. 

“Second, to furnish to Business and 


cther persons names for a Mailing 
List. As you know, your own maga- 
zine— the HALF-CENTURY — has 


been enabled to build uv an enormous 
circulation within a short space large- 
ly through our original services in fur- 
nishing a mailing list.” 
“That is true,” commented the OB- 
SERVER, “I had almost forgotten that.” 
“Third,’ continued Mr. Folds, “lo- 


N.N. D. & R. A.) 


cating absconders. We do this by send- 
ing out a general description of the 
person sought (accompanied by a pho- 
tograph when procurable) to all our 
Agents throughout the United States. 
As our Agents come in contact with 
the Colored public in their co-mingling 
at church services, lodge meetings and 
other public gatherings, there is a pos- 
sibility that the person sought will 
come to the notice of some of our many 
Agents.” 

“Good-night!” gasped the OBSERVER, 
“you people are conducting a regular 
Detective Bureau.” 

“Call it that if you wish, but we get 
there just the same. Our fourth class 
cf service covers the making of collec- 
tons. Business people and others al- 
ways have collections to make from 
time to time, especially people that sell 
on installments. 

“Fifth, to distribute 
Matter, Samples, etc. 

“And lastly, to furnish Miscellane- 
ous informat’on to the general public 
This would cover lost and missing rela- 
tives and friends, applications for vari- 
ous clerical and trade jobs as well as 
professional positions. We have been 
unusually successful in placing many 
young persons in touch with business 
enterprises that needed stenographers, 
book-keepers and typists. We often 
receive inquiries from men and women 
asking us to find them a soul-mate— 
and we have been successful along this 
line, too. we 

“Dog-gone it,” ejaculated the OBSER- 
\ER excitedly—‘“say, brother, why 
haven’t I ever met you before? Gee- 


Advertising 


whiz! say, but you’re the best friend 
I’ve got in the world. I guess I'll 
place my order with you right now— 
I want a wife! I say, a wife! Can 
you put me in touch with a good- 
looking Jane?” 

“Yea, bo—good-looking and rich, too! 
What color do you want?” asked Mr. 
Folds. 

“What kind can you get?” came back 
the OBSERVER. 

“O well, we can get you any kind— 
chocolate brown, tantalizing brown, 
high-brown, peach yaller, any shade 
or color you want from ebony to 
cream.” 

“Just get me a fair brown—and 
here is my fee. Never mind 
about the change. Get me a fascin- 
ating brown!” 

Stepping to his files, Mr. Folds ex- 
tracted a letter and handed it over to 
the OBSERVER. It read: 

“To oamioaéi girl eichteen 
of lizht-brown 


years old, 


complexion,  sood 


parentave and fair edueation, I fin- 
ished Hizh School last year. Now 
there is a matter that lies very close 
to my heart that To ave never 
breathed to anyone before, but Tam 
going to apperl to you for help he 
ecnuse T have heard of the wonderfal 
services and oresalts your great 
Agency renders. What IT want is 
this I wish to get in touch with a 
nice literary young man whe is 
| oking for a good decent sirl with 
the home virtues for a wife My 


people are worth about So,000, and I 
am their only child i 
und make wis 
vou will find my 


nin oat ead 
cook and can sew 
Enclose: 


photograph.” 


own 


clothes, 


O somewhere to-night in this wide, 
wide world—somewhere, © somewhere 
—there are two hearts that are beat- 
ing as one! 
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Address all Correspondence to— 





One of the Eff-cts Secured with a Three-Stem Switch 


_—— with one of these clusters. Price, 
Switches made of finest $1.00 to $2.25 a set. 
quality Creole hrir. Prices . 
according to length. 18 inches, 
$1 00. 
LET US IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS 
We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Vompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods, 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tools 
Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Ilair, 18 in, $4.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in, 2.00 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. 1.00 
These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes, 
P U F F S per set 
Set «f 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair $2.25 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair $1.00 i- Swi 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair, A Tri-ad Switch 





WOULD SHE LOOK AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? 


Cluster of curl puffs 
finest quality ringlet hair. 











THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM, 5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





made 
Effective 
hair dressings are readily arranged 
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“FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH” 


(Continued from page 5.) 


held the plate of delicious steak, rice 
and gravy out to him, and this time 
he actually ate some of it. 

They had been gone about two hours 
when Mame came running into the kit- 
chen. “Oh, Aunt Tena! Caroline!” 
she cried, “grandma has come back— 
Dr. Ramsey is with her. Ratler Pat- 
terson is almost kilt—a wagon ran 
over him, and grandma is crying offer- 
ly.” 

He was not almost, but entirely 
“kilt”. He was quite dead when I en- 
tered the room where the old man 
had died. They had taken him there 
as the most befitting place. My grand- 
mother was crying softly and talking 
between sobs. 


“He fully intended killing himself,” 





Next Month 
“SERMONS IN STONES” 
Another Big Story 
by 
Maggie Shaw Fullilove 





she remarked, stroking the little shrun- 


ken limbs, patting the little broken 
body, all bruised and mangled. “He 
threw himself right in front of the 
wagon as we came out of the ceme- 
tery. He seemed to go to nieces when 
he saw your grandfather’s grave. I 
did my best to save him, but it was 
impossible—the wheels went right over 
him. Caroline, Ratler Patterson want- 
ed to die.” 
And I thought so, too. 


“Yes, yes,” added my father, as he 
wiped a clot of blood from the tooth- 
less mouth, “I think his heart was 
broken—I knew his heart was broken. 
Poor, dear, faithful old fellow!” 

I think my father was crying—my 
father! My reckless, care-free, happy- 
go-lucky father! 

We iaid him beside the grand old 
man to whom he had been “faithful 
unto death.” I will never forget him. 

Mame has long, long ago slept be- 
side him. But the little sister who left 
me long ago—she and I often told our 
children of him: and they have learn- 
ed to reverence and love RATLER PAT- 
TERSON though he was only a— 

A Dog! ! 


BEAUTY HINTS 


(Continued from page 12.) 


sun. Otherwise all the bleaching effect 
cbtained in one hour of work may van- 
ish in the first ten minutes of exposure, 
and of course make the skin look 
darker 

People who tan, chap, freckle and 
plister, should always become addicted 
to the powder habit, as it will posi- 
tively make their skins more present- 
able. 

In short, no matter who the woman 
‘s, or what her skin is like, she should 
be taught that an investment in a box 


of good powder is one of the wisest 
things she can make, and she should 
also be informed that this powder may 
be used a dozen times a day if neces- 
sary without the slightest danger of a 
bad effect. 

Of course different skins need dif- 
ferent creams. A heavy cream, un- 
less it be’-a massage cream, cannot 
cleanse the skin, neither can a cleans- 
ing cream whiten the skin. One should 
find what the skin needs and then select 
the preparation accordingly. 


A WORD CONCERNING MANUSCRIPTS 


Let those who send us manuscripts please 
remember that editors 


kindly where 
care in their preparation. 


are disposed to 


feel more authors show 
It hardly seems 
possible—yet it is a fact—that many man 
to this office 


improperly prepared, 


uscripts coming are very 


Some are positively 


illegible, and some are written with penc'!l 
or perhaps on both sides of the sheet, 
While others are prepared on very irrez- 
nlar paper. ‘The writer who overlooks 
er neglects the prime and elementary 
requisities pertaining to the preparation 
of his manuscript, who does not think 
well enough of his or her chances of suc- 
cess by the impression likely to be ereated 
in the mind of the Editor, is either a 





The Half-Century Is 
Going Strong 


For fear your local agent may 
not be able to supply you with 
your customary copy — protect 
yourself at once by sending in 
your subscription for a year. 


novice or a fool-hardy brave. In either 
case, the result is the same, and the Edi- 
tor has no option but to return the man- 
uscript accompanied by a polite and very 
skillfully worded slip that compliments 
while it rejects. So ye who aspire to win 
the good graces and favor of the Editor, 
remember that the way in which you pre- 
pare your manuscripts takes even higher 
precedence than the merits of the story 
itself. Therefore, please write your stories 
by typewriter if possible, legibly if other- 
wise, using pen instead of pencil, and ir 
any case using one side of the sheet only! 
Also, please understand—manuscripts that 
are not accepted will not be returned un- 
less sufficient stamps are enclosed to pay 
postage on the same. 


ASA 


A Classic Story of a 
Woman’s Love and De- 


votion for her long 
lost husband and their 
son, 

By— 


ESTER LEE FIELDS 


in the June issue 
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An perme and . Giit 


For 
Graduation 
or 
Birthday 


1167—Gold - filled 
convertable bracelet 
watch. This case is 
beautifully engrav- 
ed. Guaranteed for 
twenty - five years. 
Fitted with a 15 
Jewel Swiss Move- 
ment. Price, express 
paid. 


$16.50 


We satisfy you or 
refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


DEPT. 412 5207 State St. 
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Made For ‘Style ond Nede to aeker 
~ We Pay Express and Parcel Post Charges. 
> ca ul fni-h and tex‘ure of —n ne is our = 
A Wonderful P f Pants at Price, $1. 


ropert: ar o 
We sain suits to measure from $7.50 up, — eee an overcoats and 
“Yearound” raincoats for $3.85. Mail us your name and address, and 


blanks, etc., FREE. 
We want an agent in your territory, 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE— 

The Most Popular and Best-Selling Colored Magazine in the Country. 


Write to-day for Agents’ Liberal Terms. Address Agency Division, The 
HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE PUB. CO., 5170 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


TT TTT www 
Do you want information of any kind? 


Vilowd yoncur alomeen al samples, order 
“first come, first served,” ~ write now. 
o PRODUCERS & CONSUMERS 


ALLIANCE, 
Wholesale Tailors, Dept. 301 CHICAGO, ILL. 



















THE 


National Negro Directory 
AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 











If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the 
United States at a small cost. 













We furnish other services which we should be 
plessed to explain upon application. 


Agents and Reporters wanted for every 
town where we are not now represented 


For further information write to 





THE NATIONAL 


Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 










CAN YOU MAKE $10.00 IN A DAY? 


WELL, THAT'S WHAT ONE OF THE 
HALF-CENTURY GIRLS DID. HOW? 
Just taking subscriptions for the mag- 
azine. Wouldn’t you like to do the 
same? Or do you earn $10.00 a day? 
— to us TODAY and get our liberal 
offer. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Chicago 


pants, tailored-to-measure, choice \\ Ji 
of 17 styles.Guaranteed for 18months 

solid wear, or Money Back—Quick.\\'s) 
Genuine$5 value. Only 1 toacustomer. its) 


Not ic For Extras 


All novelty features are free—no 
‘ancy belt eet a ~~ 

an e' F 

Bict’sour choice from our FREE. ore 

‘i ou’ ainin ov 1000 
cloth and style combina’ Les. 


Beer) Clasey.tapel pin with j 


your torder only 
on eet 


to - By 

Cash Profits ic. Tcsscresut fF 

relatives and neighbors, young Nat, Ja 
Specrenielete™ oe 

rite for CHICAGO 7, 


for yourself. Write for 
F samples today. Dept 465 615 Se. Franklin St., Chicago 


| Don’t Be Late! 


The demand of present day 


ments is 


BE ON TIME 


To be on time it is necessary that you 
have a watch on which you can depend, 


require- 


1731—Octazon Gentlemen's open face 
watch handsomely engraved, 20 year 
Gold-filled case fitted with 15 jewel El 
xin movement Accurate and reliable 
time 


piece, 


Price—Express paid—$19.50, 


watch, 
led ense 


Price—Express paid—$10.75. 

We satisfy you or refund your money 
Chicago Watch & Jewelry Company 
Dept. 412 5207 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


; WE SELL HAIR GOODS 

IN WIGS, PUFFS, SWITCHES, ere. ‘ 
CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER FIRM 
OUR GOODS are GUARANTEED 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
WE SELL THE FINEST HAIR 
STRAIGHTENING COMB IN 
THE WORLD NONE BETTER MADE 
FREE- A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE 
TO EVERYONE MENTIONING THE 

NAME OF THIS NEWSPAPER 


Halo Hair Company 


647 STEINWAY AVENUE 
LONG ISLAND CITY - NEW YORK 


Agents Wanted 


BUSINESS CHANCE—We will in- 
corporate your business, draw up all 
necessary papers and secure a char- 
ter for you in Illinois, North Dakota, 
New Jersey or Delaware, and assist 
you in securing capital, if the busi- 
ness is meritorious. Full particulars 
free. Address M, 62, care Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


Agents Wanted to solicit subscri; tions for 
The HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, Ad- 


dress: Subscription Department, 5170 Wa- 


bash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Everything Musical 
The Azalia Hackley 


MUSIC 


Publishing House 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 
PIANO PLAYERS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 
And other Talking Machines 


All the Latest Songs and Records 


We make a specialty of songs and 
music of all kinds---Religious, 
Patriotic, Classic or Ragtime 
written by our people. 


We set your words to music and 
publish same on a royalty basis. 


Mail Orders Filled 
The Azalia Hackley 


Music Publishing House 


5244 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


FROM MISSOURI 
Young Man—Sir, I am unable to find 
words to express the love I have for 
your daughter, and— 
Her Father—Never mind the words, 
young man; figures will do. Just show 
me your bank book. 


THE HEIRS 
“Just because a man sits at a mahog- 
any desk in a luxurious office, doesn’t 
necessarily mean that he is doing a big 
business.” 
“No, but it often indicates that his 
father before him did a big business.” 


GOT THERE FIRST 

Mrs. Hicks (relating burglar scare) 
—“Yes, I heard a noise and got up, 
and there under the bed I saw a man’s 
legs.” 

Mrs. Wicks—‘“Mercy! 
glar’s?” es 

Mrs. Hicks—“No, my husband’s—he 
had heard the noise, too.” 


The bur- 


Mandy—I done hear he’s awful wild 
and wicked. 

Lulu—Yes, he certainly am de white 
sheep cb his family. 


“I say, Mose, is that dog of yours a 
a mongrel? 
“No, sah; jes’ common dog, sah.” 


HER WISH 


Pauia—Is the plumber coming again 
‘o-morrow, Della? 

“Sure he is.” 

“And will he begin where he left 
off?” coe 

“Ah hopes so. He wuz on de point 
ob kissin’ me when he left to-day.” 


Adam (proposing)—“Why do you 
keep me in suspense? (Wildly) Is 
9 


there another man? 
Eve—“That’s what I’d like to know.” 


TO THE POINT 


“Look here, waiter, is this peach or 
apple pie?” asked the patron. 

“Can't you tell from the taste, sir?” 
asked the waiter. 

“No, I can’t,” answered the customer. 

“Well, then,” asked the waiter, “what 
differenc¢ does it make?” 


THE USUAL CONVERSATION 


Father—What did you and John talk 
about last night, dear? 

Daugi 'er—Oh, we talked about our 
kith and kin. 

Small Brother—Yeth, pop, I heard 
’em. He seth, “Kin I hev a kith?” and 
she seth, “Yeth, you kin.”—Yale Rec- 
ord, 


I’ll be your sister, 
Murmured she, 
And then he kissed 
Her brotherly. 


MISTAKEN FLATTERY 

He—“Will you go to the dance with 
me?” 

She—“I’m sorry, I can’t. But I'll 
introduce you to a very handsome and 
clever girl whom you can take.” 

He—“I dont want a handsome and 
clever girl; I want you.” 


A SUSPICION 

“Why is George Washington describ- 
ed as ‘First in war and first in peace’?” 

“T dunno,” replied Senator Sorghum, 

“T suspect somebody was trying to 
square him with both the preparedness 
people and the pacifists.” 


EVIDENT 
Officer (who has “lost touch” with 
the troops on, field-training)—“I say, 
sergeant, where have all the blithering 
fools of the company gone to?” 
Sergeant—“Sure, an’ I don’t know, 
sorr; it seems we’re the only two left.” © 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
She (at the opera)—Dont you think 
Miss Screecher strains her voice when 
she sings? 
He—Perhaps; but if she does, she 
uses a mighty poor strainer. 


HARD TO EXPLAIN 
“You say this is a problem play?” 
“That’s what the program states. It 
presents a pretty problem to me.” 
“Ves?” 
“I’m wondering why anybody ever 
put up real money to have it produced.” 


AS HE SAW IT 


“John, Dear,” wrote a lady from the 
Capital, “I enclose the hotel bill.” 

“Dear Jane, I enclose a check,” wrote 
John in reply; “but please don’t buy 
any more hotels at this price—they 
are robbing you.”—Tit-Bits. 


DID HER BEST 
Teacher—“Do you know the popula- 
tion of New York?” 
Mamie Backrow—“Not all of them, 
ma’am, but then, we’ve only lived here 
two years.” oad 


NEVER AGAIN 


A recruiting sergeant stationed in 
the south of Ireland met Pat and asked 
him to join the army. The latter re- 
fused, whereupon the sergeant asked 
his reason for refusing. 

“Aren’t the King and the Kaiser 
cousins?” asked Pat. 

“Yes,” said the recruiting sergeant. 

“Well,” said Pat, “begorra, I once 
interfered in a family squabble, and 
I’m not going to do so again.” 


PAGE SIR GALAHAD 
She—“Can a man tell when a woman 
loves him?” 
He—“He can, but he ought not to.” 


APT 
“Why do they call the baby ‘Bill?’” 
“He was born on the first of the 
month.” 


EVEN BREAK 
“This world would be a pleasanter 
place if there were not so many fools 
in it.” 
“Yes, but it would be more difficult 
to make a living.” 


EXPERT 


Manager—‘Yes, we have a vacancy 
in our financial department. Have you 
had any experience in finance?” 

“I’m supporting a $10,000 wife on 
$5,000 a year.”—Life. 
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